6. THE DEMOCRACY OF THE
WORKSHOP

THE SOVIET worker possesses many advantages unknown
in capitalist lands. He is guaranteed paid work. He is
guaranteed leisure. He is freed from the curse of un-
employment. His working hours are reduced to seven a
day, and still further reduced to six if his work lies in mines
or in dangerous trades. He is assured of holidays with pay.
His wife can work if she desires it, and receives equal wage
with men for equal work. His children are cared for in
creche and school. In case of accident he receives compensa-
tion, and in case of sickness financial assistance and medical
help. Technical institutes and universities await his
children free of charge, and in old age he retires on a
generous pension.

In addition to all this, and crowning it, he enjoys a new
freedom in the workshop, where the mass of workers spend
the major part of their lives and where freedom is most
highly valued and most hard to secure.

The democracy of the workshop is the bulwark of
Soviet liberty. Its nature and value have been largely
overlooked. The problems of freedom, liberty, and
democracy are not the same for the middle class and the
workers. The middle class, freed from the discipline and
tyranny and restrictions of the workshop, think of freedom
in political terms, freedom to vote for what policy they
desire; when they think of freedom in economic terms,
it is freedom to use their economic power as they choose:
a freedom which quickly runs to licence.

Workers, forced by economic necessity to submit to a
discipline which they play no part in shaping, inevitably
suffer from a sense of degradation and an irritation which
stunts their lives and warps their outlook. Discipline
imposed from above and involved in an operation in which
the worker is in no sense a partner acts as a clamp upon
the mind. It thwarts initiative. Resentment smoulders
beneath the surface, only awaiting some new cause of